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A FIRE IN AN OLD TIME F STREET TAVERN 
AND WHAT IT REVEALED. 

By W. B. BRYAN. 
(Read before the Society, December 11, 1905.) 

More than three quarters of a century ago on an 
April morning a fire broke out in a stable in the vicinity 
of the Navy Yard. Hardly had the fire fighters of 
the day, who were citizens that volunteered their ser- 
vices, succeeded in getting the flames under control 
and preventing their spread to the neighboring lumber 
yard on Coomb's wharf, when flames were seen bursting 
from a building in the northwestern section of the city. 

By a singular coincidence this fire also had its origin 
in a stable, one which was attached to the tavern 
kept by George Miller at the southwest corner of 
Thirteenth and F Streets. Fanned by a strong north- 
west wind not only was the stable destroyed and the 
tavern, but also the building of Joseph Walker front- 
ing on Thirteenth Street, and two buildings occupied 
as taverns on F Street, to the west of the Miller tavern. 

This disaster, or rather series of disasters, was no 
doubt of considerable consequence on that April morn- 
ing in the year 1819 and the details probably formed 
the staple of conversation in the sparse community for 
months afterwards. For in addition to the attention 
which such a calamity excites in the public mind, there 
was the further quality in this instance of novelty, for 
it was very unusual at that period for property to be 
destroyed by fire. 

In the year 1816, the Intelligencer, commenting on a 
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The "F" Street Tavern. 

(From "A Portraiture of Domestic Slavery.") 
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fire that occurred on the south side of Pennsylvania 
Avenue between Twelfth and Thirteenth Streets, said 
that it was the first from accidental causes that had 
occurred in the past ten years, except the one that de- 
stroyed Hereford's Brewery at the southwest corner 
of Pennsylvania Avenue and Ninth Street. In later 
years, when the population became somewhat more 
dense and the volunteer companies more influential and 
rivalries sprang up in these organizations, then fires 
as well as false alarms became so numerous that it 
was difficult at times to get a response from the compa- 
nies when a real alarm was sounded. 

The common duty to go to the aid of those whose 
property might fall a victim to the calamity of fire was 
not only recognized but had the sanction of the corpora- 
tion law. Citizens were required to keep buckets at 
hand at their homes which were to be used when the 
emergency called. 

In obedience to the impulse which had the approval 
of the law as well as of humanity, the minister from 
England, Mr. Bagot, is spoken of as sharing in the 
common duty on such an occasion as was M. de Neu- 
ville, the minister from France, and other well-known 
men. It was not uncommon then and in later years to 
find the President of the United States sharing with 
his fellow citizens in this toil. The methods of fire 
fighting were still of the most primitive character, as 
the engines were not even supplied with hose which 
could be attached to pumps as was common in other 
cities of the time. As a result the more tedious process 
was followed of passing the water in buckets from the 
place of supply to the reservoir of the engine, from 
whence it could be forced on the burning building. 

In the case of the F Street fire, however, it seems 
that even the engines could not be used, as the con- 
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temporary account states that owing to the great dis- 
tance, they were not brought from the scene of the Navy 
Yard fire to which they had been hurried from the sev- 
eral wards earlier in the day. 

An incident of this fire had the result of identifying 
a place which three years before was the scene of an 
affair which attained unusual prominence. In fact, it 
may be said that the F Street tavern acquired some- 
thing of a national reputation. What had transpired 
there was no doubt one of the causes that led to a charge 
to the grand jury of the District by Judge Morsell in 
January, 1816 ; inspired one of the impassioned speeches 
of John Randolph in the House of Representatives and 
gave a place to the tavern building among the engraved 
plates of a book that was printed in Philadelphia in the 
year 1817, the earliest representation of a building in 
this city other than one erected by the government. 

Among the citizens who seized their fire buckets and 
hurried to the scene was Wm. P. Gardiner, a clerk in 
the Post Office Department, who lived in the opposite 
block fronting on Twelfth Street. It appears, how- 
ever, from Mr. Gardiner's own account of his conduct 
at the fire, as he gave it in a newspaper communication, 
that he did not use his bucket in attempting to stay the 
progress of the fire, at least as far as the building occu- 
pied by Mr. Miller was concerned. In fact, he publicly 
declared on that occasion that he would not put his hand 
to a bucket to extinguish the flames in that slave bastile. 
He was not the only one in the crowd that denounced 
the place as a prison for slaves. 

The occasion further furnished an opportunity for 
a repetition of the account of a catastrophe which oc- 
curred in the tavern some three years previous when 
one of a group of negroes who was detained there, wait- 
ing to be taken to the southern market to be sold, in a 
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frenzy of despair leaped from an attic window in the 
third story to the ground below. Both the woman's 
arms were broken and her back was injured, but strange 
to say she survived the awful fall. The details of the 
event went the rounds in the talk of the people who stood 
looking on at the burning building. It was even as- 
serted by some, who were evidently stirred by the excite- 
ment of the occasion, that a number of black people were 
even then chained in the upper part of the house. 

Mr. Gardiner seems to have been the most outspoken 
in denunciation of the place and of the practices carried 
on there. As might be expected, what was said by the 
spectators was duly reported to Mr. Miller and mention 
of Mr. Gardiner's share in the talk was not omitted, so 
that when the latter went the next day to the scene of 
the ruins to get his fire bucket, he met Mr. Miller, 
who was filled with indignation by what had been re- 
ported to him of Mr. Gardiner's remarks. A violent 
altercation ensued which was, however, confined to 
words. Then both parties betook themselves to the 
columns of the newspapers, where the controversy was 
continued and the past of the tavern pretty fully 
brought out.* 

In this way it is possible to locate with exactness the 
place where in the early days of December, 1815, the act 
of the frenzied black woman was committed, and which 
may properly be considered as one of the historic places 
in this city, so that the fire of the spring of 1819 gains 
an importance which it could not possibly otherwise 
have after the lapse of so many years. The very act, 
so desperate in its character, served no doubt to con- 
centrate and to give expression to public opinion in 
regard to the traffic in people of color that had for some 
years been gradually forming and taking shape. 

* City of Washington Gazette, April 30 and May 11, 1819. 
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While the institution of slavery itself was not at that 
time attacked except in isolated cases, as the member- 
ship in the abolition societies was confined mainly to 
the Quakers, yet public opinion was strongly against 
the traffic in slaves, especially as carried on by unscru- 
pulous men who were charged with seizing free people 
of color and selling them as slaves. As a convenient 
point between the northern and southern sections of 
the country, this city became a central depot for this 
traffic. The extent of the trade at the time of the oc- 
currence referred to had begun to attract attention, as 
may be learned from John Randolph's speech deliv- 
ered in the House of Representatives March 1, 1816. 

He was a slave owner and a persistent advocate of 
the system, but at this time, stirred no doubt by this 
tragic incident which had occurred only a few weeks 
before, he denounced the proceedings which he said 
were at that moment carried on under their very noses, 
proceedings that were a crying sin before God and man, 
a practice which he said was not surpassed for abomi- 
nation in any part of the earth. For in no part of it, 
not even excepting the rivers of the coast of Africa, 
was there so great and so infamous a market as in the 
metropolis, in this very seat of government of this na- 
tion which prides itself on freedom.* 

As a result of the matter being brought to the atten- 
tion of the House, a resolution was adopted directing 
an investigation by a committee, but beyond making a 
report of the testimony collected no further action was 
taken. 

When the grand jury of the district convened in Jan- 
uary, 1816, a few weeks after the occurrence, its atten- 
tion was called by Judge Morsell to the frequency with 
which the streets of the city had been crowded with 

* Annals of Congress, 14th Cong., 1st Session, 1815-16. 
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manacled captives, a sight in the opinion of the court 
shocking to the feelings of humane persons. 

Even the keeper of the tavern began to feel the force 
of the growing indignation of the community and not 
very promptly, perhaps, but less than two years after 
the poor woman had in such desperate fashion sought 
to avert her fate, he refused to harbor colored people 
brought to his house by slave dealers. He explained 
in a card in a newspaper that his object in providing 
a place for the negroes was a humane one, as otherwise 
they would have been confined in the damp and unwhole- 
some cells of the common jail. Finding, however, that 
his motives were misrepresented, he had refused to 
receive slaves into his house and none had been there 
for twelve months past.* 

A source of supply to those engaged in the traffic, 
beyond that of the regular buying and selling of slaves, 
were free negroes who had been kidnapped or found 
without having in their possession any evidence, of 
having gained their freedom. The number of free 
negroes was increasing and as a body under existing 
conditions they were a constant source of uneasiness 
as well as of danger to the community. In order to 
provide a place for these people where they would not 
tempt the cupidity of unscrupulous men and where they 
would not be a source of discontent to those still in 
slavery, the American Colonization Society was formed. 
This occurred in December, 1816, about a year after the 
episode in the Miller tavern. It is not improbable that 
the occurrence had some influence in crystallizing the 
movement which resulted in the foundation of this great 
society. 

For while in one sense this frightful protest of the 
poor colored woman against the existing state of things 

* City of Washington Gazette, May 11, 1819. 
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was merely a local happening, yet the consequences 
flowing from it had a broader scope, and made an im- 
pression on the national mind. 

A few weeks after that December day in 1815, a 
young man came to this city, bringing to an end a jour- 
ney which had begun in the spring of that year at 
Pittsburgh. The name of this visitor was Dr. Jesse 
Torrey, Jr., and while quite a number of books that 
came from his prolific pen have been preserved, nothing 
relating to his life has been separately printed, and the 
only source of information is such as may be found 
here and there in his books. From this source it is 
plainly inferable at least that he was a man the ten- 
dencies of whose mind and the impulses of whose heart 
made him what would be known in this day as a social 
reformer. 

In early life, at a time when most boys are only 
thinking of having a good time, young Torrey, in his 
father's home in New Lebanon, Columbia Co., New 
York, was planning how to make people better and 
happier. He then found what he believed to be the 
universal panacea and that was public education, to be 
given through the agency of free public schools and 
free public libraries. How far in advance of his age 
he was in the year 1803 when he started to carry out 
his ideas may be judged, when it is stated that free 
public schools were then scarcely known in this country 
outside of New England, and that the first free circu- 
lating library opened in the United States was the Ap- 
prentice Library in Boston which was started in the 
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It may be said in passing that in respect to supply- 
ing means of education at public expense, this city was 

* " A History of the People of the United States," by John Bach 
MeMaster, Vol. 5, chapter 4, New York, 1901. 
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a pioneer in this entire locality, for when the free 
schools were established here in 1805 there was nothing 
of the sort in New York City or in Philadelphia or in 
the southern country.. 

When Torrey was only sixteen years of age, that is, 
in the year 1803, he succeeded in opening in New Leb- 
anon a free circulating library which has the distinc- 
tion of being the first free library established in this 
country.* To spread his ideas about the value of 
libraries and also of schools, Torrey started on a tour 
through the country and finally reached this city via 
Frederick, Md. Shortly afterwards he took a trip 
through Virginia, and for the first time in his life he 
came into actual contact with slavery as it existed. But 
what he saw in this city made the deepest impression 
upon a mind that seemed to have been sensitive to all 
that pertained to the welfare and happiness of his fel- 
low creatures. 

He had not been here very long before he witnessed 
a scene that seemed to thoroughly arouse every gen- 
erous impulse. He saw as he relates in the book enti- 
tled "A Portraiture of Domestic Slavery," Philadel- 
phia, 1817— undoubtedly inspired by this and other 
similar occurrences— 

"Opposite the old capitol then in ruins, a procession of men, 
women and children following a wagon and bound some with 
ropes and some with iron chains.' ' 

A few days later he was told of the occurrence at 
the tavern, which was then some two weeks old, but 
was still fresh enough to be looked upon as a piece of 
news that would likely interest a stranger. 

Torrey was not an ordinary stranger, so instead of 

*"The First Advocate of Free Public Libraries, Frederick J. Tag- 
gart," The Nation, Vol. 67, p. 220, September 22, 1898. 
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resting content with what he heard of the tavern catas- 
trophe, he made a personal investigation. He went at 
once to the place and was given permission to visit the 
injured woman, whom he found slowly recovering from 
her terrible experience. One of the copper plates in 
the book gives a view of the interior of the room, show- 
ing the woman lying on a pallet and the author seated 
listening to her story and that of the other colored pris- 
oners whom he found there. Another plate shows the 
exterior of the building with the woman represented in 
the act of jumping from the window. According to the 
inscription attached to the plates, it is apparent that 
a draft of the scenes was furnished by Torrey and the 
drawings made and the plates engraved by other hands. 

The frontispiece is a drawing of a procession of man- 
acled slaves passing along the east front of the Capitol 
Building. The latter is represented as it appeared a 
little more than a year after its destruction by the 
British soldiers. Unlike the other plates, which are 
rather crude pieces of work, the frontispiece is well 
executed and is one of the two representations of the 
Capitol Building at that interesting period that has 
been preserved. 

In addition to hearing from the lips of the woman 
who was a slave the story of the tragic occurrence which 
was prompted by desperation in finding that she was 
to be separated from her husband and her friends, 
Torrey also heard the stories of a colored man and 
woman who were confined in the same room, but who 
claimed to be free. They had been kidnapped from 
their home in Delaware and were now on their way to 
the South, doomed to a life of slavery. 

The parade of the manacled slaves through the 
streets which had aroused in Torrey, who saw it for 
the first time, such emotions that tears came to his eyes 
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and he was so overcome that he abandoned his purpose 
of attending the opening session of Congress which on 
that day (December 4, 1815) convened, was a spectacle 
that was generally abhorrent even in a place that might 
be termed a slave-owning community. 

The slave trade, with its attendant evils of kidnap- 
ping free persons and its brutalities and rank injus- 
tices, was not upheld by any one apparently except 
those who were directly benefited, and hence the denun- 
ciation of such practices which are recorded above. 
And yet so slowly did the public sentiment of the day, 
especially on questions relating to the colored race, 
find expression in law that it was not until sixteen 
years later that a law was passed by Congress provid- 
ing a punishment for those convicted of kidnapping 
free negroes, and it was not until 1850 that the traffic 
in slaves was prohibited in the District.* Prior to the 
passage of the law of 1831 providing punishment for 
such an offense, man stealing, as it was called, was for- 
bidden by the local laws, but no penalty was attached. 

There was another marked expression of public opin- 
ion elicited at this time and which, like the others, fol- 
lowing so closely upon the tragedy at the tavern may 
properly be attributed to that occurrence. Torrey 
found that nothing could be done in the case of the 
injured slave woman; she had been given or sold to 
the hotel keeper by the owner of the gang of slaves 
and had been left behind when her companions started 
on the journey to the South. But the situation was 
quite different with the two free negroes he had dis- 
covered in the garret. 

As soon as he heard their story he determined to do 
what he could to restore them to their freedom. As 

♦"Slavery in the District of Columbia," by Mary Tremaine, New 
York, 1892. 
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an indication of the state of the public mind here on 
the subject of stealing men and women in order to sell 
them as slaves, the experience of Torrey affords a strik- 
ing example. He began suit in the Circuit Court of 
the District for the freedom of these persons and the 
expenses of the proceedings were defrayed by subscrip- 
tion in which Torrey states that the citizens of Wash- 
ington generally united, as well as members of Con- 
gress and government officials. The paper was headed 
by Francis Scott Key, the author of the "Star Span- 
gled Banner," a member of the District bar and later 
on district attorney, whose legal services were given 
gratuitously. Between one and two hundred dollars 
were collected, and Torrey went to Delaware, where he 
gathered the necessary evidence showing the status of 
the negroes, and at the ensuing term of the court in 
June, 1816, their release from custody was effected. 
Soon afterwards Torrey left Washington, where he had 
spent about six months, and went to Philadelphia where 
his book "A Portraiture of Domestic Slavery" was 
published in the following year. 

As a plea for kindness and consideration for slaves 
on the part of the owners— the author going to the 
radical extent of advocating their being taught to read 
—this early book in the great library that came to be 
written on the slavery question or rather the second 
period of the agitation, no doubt had an influence in its 
day. It undoubtedly voiced a very general sentiment in 
its condemnation of the inhuman practices of stealing 
men and women and selling them to a life of servitude. 
It is not a great book, as the author did not possess much 
literary ability. It had its origin in this city and also 
in that building which is only spoken of by Torrey as 
' ' a three-story brick tavern on F Street, ' ' and the loca- 
tion of which up to this time had not been identified, 
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although it is entitled to take its place among the his- 
toric sites in the National Capital. 

Torrey also advocated a plan of colonization, and 
after the American Colonization Society was organized 
here in December, 1816, for the purpose of carrying out 
a scheme of colonizing the free people of color, he 
claimed that he was really the originator of the idea, 
as that portion of his book was written prior to the date 
when the society was formed. However, Torrey could 
hardly have claimed the authorship of the colonization 
plan, even if his book advocating it had been printed in- 
stead of having merely been written prior to the forma- 
tion of the society. For, as is now generally recognized, 
the idea was an old one. The movement which resulted 
in the. society had its origin, it is believed, in tenden- 
cies which had been working towards that result for 
more than forty years.* Its starting at that time was 
due to the efforts of Rev. Dr. Robert Finley, a Pres- 
byterian minister of Basking Ridge, N. J. He came on 
to this city in the fall of the year 1816, and visited his 
brother-in-law, Elias B. Caldwell, the clerk of the 
United States Supreme Court, who for many years was 
an active figure in the religious and philanthropic work 
of this city. As the result of the efforts of these men 
and the cooperation of many others prominent in the 
public life of the nation and city, the society began its 
career, which has not yet ended. 

Mr. Caldwell served as the first secretary of the 
society. Torrey made his acquaintance and speaks of 
him as a distinguished philanthropist who has lately 
in Washington opened a Sunday-school which he con- 
ducts personally for the instruction of the poor. 

* Historical discourse by Rev. Joseph Tracy in memorial of the semi- 
centennial anniversary of the American Colonization Society, p. 72, 
Washington, 1868. 
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Another citizen of prominence was enrolled among 
the acquaintances of Torrey and that was John McLeod 
who was then well on in his career as a teacher of a 
private school in this city which extended down into the 
forties, a period of more than thirty years. * 

Mr. McLeod believed in beginning the school day at 
sunrise and had the strongest convictions on the subject 
of the bad effect of allowing any holiday period in the 
year, even Saturdays, and as he continued to conduct 
a successful school for many years, he must have had 
the acquiescence at least of the parents and children 
of that day. 

Before Torrey fairly became engaged in his philan- 
thropic efforts in behalf of the oppressed free people 
of color in this city, he began writing articles to the 
Intelligencer on the subject of the evils of intemper- 
ance, which were largely suggested by the current dis- 
cussion of the advisability of Congress increasing the 
tax on ardent spirits. Torrey was in favor of devoting 
the proceeds of such taxes to establish free schools and 
free libraries and by the spread of education, he argued, 
intemperance would disappear. 

The loss to the individual and the cost to the State 
through intemperance was pretty generally recognized 
at that time, but the effort to abate the evil by means 
of organized societies and pledges had not fairly started 
and it was not until early in the thirties that the tem- 
perance movement in this city took that form. Torrey, 
however, continued his communications until finally the 
editor of the Intelligencer, in the columns of his paper, 
felt called upon to announce that the last communica- 
tion from "our eccentric correspondent" is of such 
length that he declined to publish it, but adds that this 
is the only reason. Judging from the class of commu- 

*"The Intellectual Flambeau," Washington, 1816. 
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nications that was admitted to the Intelligencer, that 
effort of Torrey must not only have been very long, but 
very dry to be rejected on such grounds. 

However, Torrey gathered together what was printed 
in the Intelligencer of his communications and adding 
to them presumably the rejected one, together with 
such matter as seemed suitable to him from other pens, 
a favorite device in book making with him, he published 
a book which was printed by Daniel Rapine, one of the 
well-known printers of that day, whose shop on Capitol 
Hill was opened here at the time of the removal of the 
government from Philadelphia. It is a 24mo and is 
entitled "The Intellectual Flambeau/' Washington, 
1816, and is the earliest of Torrey 's publications that is 
now to be found in the Library of Congress. A recent 
writer, in referring to this book, thinks that it appeared 
in its second edition under the title of ' i The Intellectual 
Torch."* 

His second book, the " Portraiture, ' ' also went to a 
second edition, having been published at Ballston Spa, 
in 1818. His other publications were mainly school 
works designed to replace those of foreign origin which 
were in use in the schools. "The Moral Instructor," 
a compendium of moral philosophy, was published in 
1819, and four years later it appears in the list of text 
books in use in the free schools of this city. In the 
fourth edition of this work, which was issued in 1824, 
is a portrait of the author which shows an open coun- 
tenance of intelligence and sensibility. Another of his 
books bears a Washington imprint and is entitled "The 
Herald of Knowledge,' ' from the press of A. Way, Jr., 
1822. 

As the word " physician' ' follows his name in the 
title of his books, it may be concluded that his profes- 

* The Nation, Vol. 67, p. 224. 
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sion was that of medicine. To what extent he practiced 
the healing art may be classed with the other uncertain- 
ties about his career. From the dates in the imprints 
of his books it is evident that he devoted much time 
from his twenty-eighth year until he was nearly fifty, 
to philanthropic work. 

The last book that is known bearing his name was 
printed in 1832. Whether he continued in this career 
of service to others or turned his attention to the ad- 
vancement of his personal interests it is impossible to 
say. A suggestive advertisement along this line ap- 
peared in the Intelligencer of August 26, 1836, which 
informed the public that J. Torrey, Jr., at the Monroe 
House, Rochester, N. Y., was offering for sale one half 
interest in the patent right in a machine for making 
shoe pegs. 

These fragmentary references to the career of this 
forgotten and obscure man seem to be justified because 
of the part he took in an interesting and important 
period in the history of this city. Aside from this it 
is conceived that even a glimpse given of a life that was 
evidently devoted with unselfish ardor to the elevation 
and improvement of his fellow men would not be with- 
out interest and value. It is quite apparent from what 
remains of Torrey 's writings that he did not possess 
great intellectual powers and was probably not a bril- 
liant man, but in some sort of a fashion he tried to 
do something for others, and about the only clear pic- 
ture that remains of him is his travelling about the 
country, stopping now and then to gather together 
materials for a book and then going on, in every place 
and everywhere as best he could proclaiming his belief 
in the value and efficiency of free schools and free 
libraries. His life and labors have certainly found a 
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sufficient vindication in the universality with which 
both have become a part of the life of this nation. 

Before leaving the general subject, it will be profi- 
table to give some idea of the locality of Thirteenth 
and F Streets as it appeared in the year 1819. The 
building spoken of as Miller's tavern was one of the 
early minor taverns in this city. Here it was that 
Thomas Thorpe opened a tavern in the fall of 1804, 
where he remained about four years. After a period 
of vacancy Miller appears to have been the next tenant, 
so that he had been in the business about a dozen years 
when the fire destroyed his establishment. A new 
structure was erected on the site, probably the build- 
ing which is still standing, and which therefore dates 
from the year 1820. In its general appearance it is 
not unlike the structure that was burned, if the plate 
in Torrey's book can be depended on for accuracy. 
There is one detail of the picture that considerably 
anticipates in point of time the actual condition and 
that is the cobble stone pavement of the street. There 
were no street pavements in the city up to the time 
Pennsylvania Avenue was macadamized, which was the 
year 1834, and for some years later. 

The adjoining buildings on F Street spoken of as 
taverns were not of much importance in that business. 
On the opposite side of F Street between Thirteenth 
and Fourteenth Streets was the residence of Washing- 
ton Boyd, for many years the treasurer of the city, 
while on the same square, but farther to the west, was 
the home of Dr. Thornton, one of the most versatile 
men identified with the early period in the city's his- 
tory, and also one of the active promoters of the Colo- 
nization Society, as he had been in an earlier effort in 
the same direction. 

At the southeast corner of Thirteenth and F Streets 
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was the business place of Gr. C. Grammer, who had re- 
moved to that location from Pennsylvania Avenue near 
Seventh Street about seven years previously, and in 
doing so left what became the business center of Wash- 
ington, to go to a section which then had and retained 
quite up to the modern times the character of a mixed 
residence and business place with decided tendencies 
towards the former. Farther south, on Thirteenth 
Street near E Street, was the residence of Dr. James 
H. Blake, the mayor of the city at the time Torrey 
wrote of this locality, and also a practicing physician. 
In the latter capacity he was called to attend the negro 
woman after her leap into the street from the window 
in Miller's tavern. 

The most noted structure in the locality and to some 
extent in the city, at least in the early years, was then 
at the northeast corner of Thirteenth and F Streets. 
This was the home of the Office of Discount and Deposit, 
as the branch of the United States Bank in this city 
was called. The buildings were erected in the year 
1801 for the use of the office opened here in that year 
by the first United States Bank. The banking house 
was a two-story structure, twenty-five feet front and 
forty-one feet deep, while adjoining it was a three-story 
dwelling house twenty-four by thirty-six feet. 

In accordance with the custom of the day the house 
adjoining the bank building was the home of the cashier 
and here as late as the year 1816 dwelt Mr. James 
Davidson, who held that position, for some time was 
taken in settling up the affairs of this institution which 
went out of existence by expiration of its charter in 
1811. In the spring of 1818 the property was offered 
for sale and it was purchased by the branch of the new 
United States Bank, then occupying offices in the Treas- 
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ury Department building.* The removal to the new- 
quarters was effected May 5, 1818, wh^re the bank was 
kept until the twenty-third of June, 1824, when it was 
moved to the building just erected by the bank for its 
use at the northwest corner of Fifteenth Street and 
Pennsylvania Avenue opposite the Treasury Depart- 
ment building. The new banking office, like the old 
one, had attached a house for the cashier, both of which 
have only recently been removed to give place to fine 
modern banking buildings. 

* The Intelligencer, February 5, 1818. 



